INTRODUCTION.
ment that it was upwards of 10,000 men, and among them were
the flower of the French nobility. That of the English was
disproportionately small. Their own writers reckon it not more
than 100 altogether, some absurdly stating it as low as twenty
or thirty, while the French authorities estimate it variously from
300 to 1,000. Henry called his victory the battle of Agincourt
from the name of a neighbouring castle. The army proceeded in
excellent order to Calais, where they were triumphantly received,
and after resting there awhile recrossed to England. The news
of such a splendid victory caused them to be welcomed with an
enthusiasm that knew no bounds. At Dover the people rushed
into the sea to meet the conquerors, and carried the King in
their arms in triumph from his vessel to the shore. From thence
to London his progress was like one continued triumphal
procession, and the capital itself received him with every
demonstration of joy."
In the Prologue to the fifth Act of Henry V. mention
is made of the Emperor's coming "in behalf of France"
to arrange peace between the two Kings. This was
Sigismund, King of the Eomans and Emperor elect
Whether he was at any time sincere in the intention
ascribed to him, " he very soon became convinced that
a firm peace, between the two countries was hopeless,
and as his stay in England was protracted he ceased
to be a mediator, and became more and more a partizan
of Henry." Ultimately he "entered into an offensive
and defensive league with him against France. On the
conclusion of his visit Henry accompanied him over to
Calais." Meanwhile the dissensions in France continued;
and Henry, taking advantage of them, again invaded tb
country, and in the course of a few months made himsdf
master of the greater part of Normandy. Rouen, ihe
capital still held out, but on its surrender (Jan. 19,1419)
the few places in the duchy that remained unconquered